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WILLIAM TURNER’S “REMARKABLE 
PROVIDENCES” 


BY LINDSAY FLEMING, M.A. 


The Turner family of Sussex has furnished several well- 
known names, for example Edward Turner, rector of Mares- 
field (1794-1872) and Thomas Turner, the diarist (born 1728). 
But the subject of this notice, though a Sussex cleric, appears 
to have been a native of Cheshire; the Dictionary of National 
Biography says he was born at Marbury, in Cheshire, near 
the Shropshire border, in 1653. 

William Turner was the author of these three works or 


compilations, as shown in the list of the publisher the eccentric 
John Dunton :— 


A compleat history of the most Remarkable Providences, 
both of Judgment and Mercy, which have happen’d in this 
present Age; extracted from the best Writers, the Author's own 
Obeservations, and the numerous Relations sent him from divers 
parts of the three Kingdoms. To which is added, whatever is 
curious in the Works of Nature and Art. The whole digested 
into one Volume, under proper Heads, being a work set on Foot 
30 years ago, by the Reverend Mr. Pool { Matthew Poole|, and 
since undertaken, and finished, by William Turner, M.A., Vicar 
of Walberton, in Sussex. . . London. Printed for John Dunton, 
at the Raven in Jewen Street, MDCXCVII. 

The History of all Religions in the World, from the 
Creation down to this present time, in two Parts; the first con- 
taining their Theory, and the other relating their Practices. 
[7695]. 

An Essay upon the Works of Creation and Providence, 
being an Introductory Discourse to the History of Remarkable 


Providences. To which is added, a Scheme of the said under- 
taking ... [1695]. 


In spite of the portentous title, Turner’s principal produc- 
tion, the History of Remarkable Providences, contains much of 
interest, mostly extracts from books, but with some personal 
records that are not the least curious paragraphs; the latter 
afford a peep into the lives and thoughts of country dwellers 
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in that age, seldom given by more formal documents, and, while 
evincing much credulity, mark in the author the rudiments of 
a questioning mentality. For instance, he quotes of the Chough, 
“peculiar to Cornwal, haunts the Seas, but feeds not upon Fish; 
his bill is sharp, long and red, his Legs red, and his Feathers 
black. It is a very unlucky Bird, (and mischievous like a Pie) 
for he will hide Money, and other little things, and will carry 
Sticks of Fire about, and will set Barns, Stacks, etc., on Fire; 
he is frequent about the Alps.” And then Turner adds, of 
his own reflection, “Quere, if he be not in the Clifts of Isle of 
Wight.” 

Instancing Divine Judgment upon Swearing, Turner 
states :— 

“I my self knew a Woman, near Whit-Church, in Shrop- 
shire, called the Widow Maurice, by Profession a Mid-wife, 
who in ordinary Conversation, lifting up her two Hands towards 
Heaven, and stretching out her Fingers to the full length, used 
to swear by these Ten Bloody Bones: This Woman had a Son 
called Stephen Maurice, who was born with two Thumbs upon 
a Hand; and he likewise marrying, had several Children born 
in like manner with two Thumbs a-piece upon each Hand; all 
which supernumerary Thumbs, she, in a bloody manner, with 
her own Hand cut off. This woman assisted my Mother, as 
Midwife, when she brought me into the World, W.T.”’ 

His mother appears to have been of strict principles, as 
our author has this tale of his childhood, “I remember, when I 
was a little Boy, and went first a Angling, I brought home two 
or three small Dace and Breams, with no little Joy, and a 
secret promise of Applause to my self, for my Success in the 
Game; but my Mother with some Indignation, refused to give 
her consent for the Dressing of them.” 

Another recollection of his eirlier days concerned a woman 
doctor :— 

“A Woman of Kenly in Shropshire, known generally by 
the Name of Nurse Corfield, was so famed about twenty years 
ago for her skill in Chirurgery and Physick, that it gave occasion 
for a great Confluence of Persons and Patients to the Town 
where she lived ; Many People, not only of the meaner sort, but 
of the Gentry likewise, for thirty or forty miles distance made 
their application to her; insomuch, that the Inns were filled 
with Guests, and the Town turned into a Hospital; and her 
Fame exceeded that of any other Physicians in thase parts that 
I know of; yet there were many eminently skillful and learned 
in that Profession. I know not whether she may not be yet 
living in those parts.” 
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The Travers or Travis family were of Horton in Tarvin 
from about 1622 to 1719 and Turner mentions a visit to Horton 
Hall.“Going one time to Major Trevers his House in Cheshire, 
I met with the Major at Tarvin, near his House, where there 
had been a Lecture that day, permitted by Bishop Wilkins, and 
kept up by the Neighbouring Clergy: The Major told me, 
That the Preacher for that Day had this pleasant (shall I say? 
or odd) Passage in his Sermon: ‘A Scotch Laird, or Gentleman, 
having sent for a Clerk to make his Will, began to him thus 
(after the common Preface,) Imprimis, I bequeath my Soul to 
God—to which his Clerk made answer very seriously—But 
what if he wonnot take it, Mon! With what temper of spirit 
it was then spoken, I know not; but sure I am, ’its a point that 
deserves a serious Thoughtfulness, and Gravity of Mind.” 

Turner had been at Shipley, and records two of his experi- 
ences there. 

“When I was Minister of Shipley in Sussex, a certain 
Man of another Parish on a Lord’s Day after Evening Service, 
came to me, and desired to speak with me about some particular 
Case of Conscience, (I think it was concerning the sin against 
the Holy Ghost); after some difficulty upon the Point, he told 
me, that he had for many years been haunted with doubts, and 
great fears about his Salvation, and could enjoy no comfort; 
but at last unexpectedly as he was at his Loom (for he was 
a Weaver by trade), a certain Text of Scripture was suggested 
to his mind, by he knew not what secret Impulse, and thereupon 
all the thick Fog, which he had so long laboured under was 
scattered and the Room was filled with Light, and he enjoyed a 
great Serenity, and Peace, and comfort afterwards.” 

Of the Appearance of Good Angels: “ One of the most 
Astonishing Passages that I my self have been witness of, of 
this nature, and which happened in my own House, is this 
which follows. In the year 1683, whilst I lived at Shipley, 
my Wife took a Neighbour’s Daughter, Mary Holland by 
Name, to be her Servant, aged about 16 to 17 years, jolly and 
corpulent, honest, humble and innocent, free from all Pride and 
Guile naturally (so far as I could judge) but of no sharp In- 
tellectuals, nor extraordinary knowledge, constant to her private 
Prayers, so far as we could make Observation : her Parents were 
Persons of good fame, and great hospitality, and lived fashion- 
ably and plentifully as any of the Parish. This Damsel 
having fetcht in Water to brew with the next day; she went 
to Bed that Night, fell into a deep Sleep (as she was by Nature 
inclined to do) presently; but which was extraordinary, next 
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Morning she could not be awaked: And so she continued all 
that Day, and till the middle of the Third Night. The Physician 
taking the Distemper for a Coma, gave his advice accordingly, 
but without Success: Her Parents gave Order for Two Women 
to watch with her the Third Night. About Midnight I and my 
Wife lying in the next Chamber, and hearing her talk sensibly 
to the Women, rose up, and went to her Bed-side, asking her, 
how she did? She replied, What do you think of me? To 
which I answered, by way of Question again, whether she 
meant concerning her Bodily Health or Salvation? Turning 
to my Wife, she ask’d, Mistress, what do you think? Shall I 
be saved or no? To whom my Wife said, how do you think 
to be saved, by your Faith or Works? She answered by her 
Works: But recalling the Words again, after a little pause, 
she said—O no! It must not be my works, it must be by my 
faith in Jesus Christ. After some more Discourse upon this 
point, I ask’d her, if I should pray by her? She answered, Yes 
if you please. Upon which we all kneeled down, she her self 
of her own accord putting her self into that posture in bed. 
In the midst of Prayers she broke out into such passionate and 
strange Expressions, as seemed to have proceeded from a sense 
of some Extraordinary Assault from Devils. I was strangely 
surprized and thought it advisable to make a stop in my Prayers, 
and give myself and the company a little time to make observa- 
tion upon this strange Occurrence. She continued her passionate 
conflict in words which have split my memory: Afterwards 
I prayed again, and she fell into an Agony, as before. After 
Prayer she desired to see her Parents, and was afraid, she should 
not see them before she died. We promised her to send pre- 
sently for them, which we did: But she fearing they would not 
come in due time, ask’d for my little Daughter, Pat; and the key 
of her Box, which we were not willing to give her, alledging, 
that we had purposely delivered up the Key to her Mother the 
day before; and tho she had put it into our hands again, yet it 
would not look well in us to part with it, till she returned etc. 
In the mean time, I told her, if she had anything to say, we 
would report it truly to her Father and Mother when they came, 
and we doubted not but they would consent to the Execution 
of her Will. Upon which, she bequeath’d a little Box with 
some Money in it to Pat, her best Cloaths to such, and her 
old ones to such and such Persons, adding withal, If my Father 
and Mother please. And after this, she called one of the Women 
that attended, to whisper something to her in the Ear, which 
we heard not; the Women said afterwards, it was about an 
Egg, that they had purloyned from my Wife. After this was 
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over, and all calm, I prayed with her again, and she was attack’d 
again, as before: Upon which I by and by left off, and with 
my Pen in my hand Noted down these following Expressions, 
which I Deliver to the World for an Aenigma, desiring a candid 
solution of it. Men of a licentious wit may banter any thing, 
The Bible, and Providence, and God himself. But give me a 
sober Judgment upon the following Expressions.” Turner pro- 
ceeded to record the ecstatic utterances of the dying girl, 
echoing probably the prayers in which she had been joining, but 
displaying as Turner may well have thought, a knowledge of 
religious imagery and an intensity of mystical feeling beyond 
her attainments. Her relations attempted to calm her, but 
not till she felt assurance that her appeals had been answered and 
that her spirit had been lifted heavenwards would she desist. 
“After the Afore-mention’d Agony, she died within a few hours, 
to the best of my Remembrance, at most, before the following 
day was expired.” 

This narrative may also relate to Shipley: “One of my 
Parishioners where I was Minister formerly, having given 
Occasion of Scandal, by his Drunkenness and_ reproachful 
Tongue, and execrations was by me disswaded from coming to 
the Sacrament, till such time as he had given some Proof of his 
Reformation : He took this so disdainfully, that he left our Com- 
munion, went first to a Meeting of dissenting Protestants in 
the Town, then to the Papists; and at last falling ill of a strange 
Disease in his Bowels, from which he could find no Ease or 
Relief, but by taking a daily Dose of Laudanum; his only Child 
died, his wife became lame on her Arm, and he continued pining 
away some Years, and at last died in extream Poverty, and was 
carried like a Sack of Corn, with only one Man attending, on 
Horseback to his Grave.” 

Turner describes occurrences at Brightling in1659,‘‘a stupen- 
rious and amazing piece of Providence,” regarded as a Divine 
Judgment upon theft, quoting from a narrative by the minister 
there from 1658 to 1662, Joseph Bennet, published in a work 
by Samuel Clarke. They are the same supposed events of which 
another account is quoted by Lower in S8.4.C. xviii, see also 
S.A.C. li. 7, and references given there. 

This anecdote Turner relates as evidence of Guidance of 
the Good through Difficulties :— 

“One Mr. Burgess, late Minister of Graffam, in Sussex, be- 
ing put to some trouble at his first coming to that place, through 
the unkindness (not to say dishonesty) of some Neighbours, made 
a Journey to London, for the better securing himself in the 
possession, and returning home, came late to the outward Skirts 
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of the Parish, where being apprehensive of Danger, partly by 
reason of the great Darkness of the Night, and partly by reason 
of the Waters and Ditches which are thereabouts somewhat 
formidable to a Stranger; he did by some secret Ejaculations 
earnestly beg of God, so to direct.and preserve him in the way, 
that he might not miscarry before he got to his own (then a new) 
Home: and presently a Light shone about him, to his great 
surprizal and comfort, and did accompany him closely (as the 
Pillar of Fire did the Israelites) either going before him, or 
surrounding him (for I dare not be positive, through the defect 
of my Memory) ’till he got safe to his own House. This hath 
been attested to,me by his own Son, an honest, sober Man, now 
living at Graffam; and one Mr. Cockrill, a near Neighbour, 
who saith, He heard Mr. Graffam [misprint for Burgess], the 
Elder, often speak of it with wonder.” 

Thomes Burgess became Rector of Graffham in 1654 dying 
about 1673 (see §.N.Q. ix.15), as Mr. James E. Wadey informs 
me. 

Other of his reminiscences may be related to the time when 
Turner was vicar of Walberton. There is the especially in- 
teresting reference to William Garraway, and records of a 
Chichester dwarf, a deformed girl exhibited at Arundel, and a 
Birdham monster. 


William Garraway (or Garway), one of the sons of the 
loyalist Mayor of London, Sir Henry Garraway, owned land in 
Ford and Climping that by his will passed to Christ’s Hospital. 
His tomb is to be seen in Ford churchyard. He died in 1701. 

Turner says ,“‘ The Worshipful William ‘Garaway, Esq; 
my Honoured Friend and Neighbour, of Ford, in Sussex, now 
living, and in the 81st year of his Age, in competent Health 
and great Vigour of Mind, tho’ of excellent Natural Endow- 
ments, and great Reading, yet is still very inquisitive after more 
Knowledge, careful to purchase all Books of worth as they come 
from the Press, and very curious and attentive in Reading and 
Marking them. In all my conversation I have not met with 
= a Walking-Library, except the late Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. 

arlow. 


These are among the natural wonders described :— 

“A little woman was here at Chichester in Sussex, lately, 
whom I saw my self, not above two Cubits in height; but her 
legs were not very perfect.” 

“T my self saw a Maid, born in Ireland, exposed to view 
at Arundel in Sussex, a few years ago, who besides strange 
Moles upon her Body, had a great Excressence growing be- 
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tween her legs, hard as stone, very bulky and weighty, so that 
she was not able to carry it about without a Truss.” 

“At Burdham, near Chichester in Sussex, about 23 years ago, 
there was a Monster found upon the Common, having the Form 
and Figure of a Man in the fore-part, having two Arms and 
Hands, and a human visage, with only one Eye in the middle 
of the Forehead; the hinder part was like a Lamb. A young 
Man of the Neighbourhood was supposed to have Generated 
this Monster by a Bestial Copulation and that the rather, be- 
cause he was afterwards found in the like Beastly Act with a 
Mare; upon discovery whereof, he fled out of the Country. 
This young Monster was nailed up in the Church-Porch of the 
said Parish, and exposed to publick view a long time, as a 
Monument of Divine Judgment. Attested by Henry Read 
of Barnham, an Eye witness.”’ 

“Anno 1581. Feb. 1. One Annis Fig, an Adultress of 
Chichester in Sussex, brought forth a monstrous Child of little 
shape of Body, trussed together, the Head very great, bigger 
than the Body; the Body in compass 9 Inches, the Arm an 
Inch long and two Inches about the Face; on the Cheek and 
Chin the likeness of a black Beard, the Legs wanted Thighs, the 
Toes crooked.” This Turner quotes from Stephen Batman’s 
The Doome Warning all men to the Judgment, 1581, a book 
of similar purpose to his own. 

Turner concludes his chapter on Strange Hills :—‘‘Crow- 
borough-Hill, about eight miles from Tunbridge-Wells, is so 
very high, that in a clear Day Ships may be seen under Sail : 
There is also an unlimited prospect on this Hill, which renders 
it the more delightful.” 

It is clear the author was sensitive to Sussex scenery and 
that he had in him a nore intimate and less forbidding book, 
than these Remarkable Providences for us to remember him 
by, if further years and inclination had been granted him. 

William Turner was perpetual Curate of Shipley in 1683, 
as Mr. James E. Wadey tells me; he or another of the same 
names was Vicar of North Stoke in 1690. He was appointed 
vicar of Walberton in April 1680, (according to D.N.B., but 
Hennesy Chichester Clergy List says 1690), and in 1697 rector 
of Binsted. He died at Walberton and was buried there on 
6th February, 1701. 
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A SHILLINGLEE SALE CATALOGUE OF 1788 
BY G. H. KENYON 
(Continued from S.N.Q. xiv. 10) 


BREWHOUSE 


Large Brewing Copper, boils off two hogs-) 
heads, with large brass cock and boss, as 
fixed in brickwork, iron work, lead curb, - (£19 8s. Od.) 
and wood stage round ditto 
A lead pump to the under back, complete 
A large fir under back, holds two hogs heads, lined with 
lead (£4 10s. Od.). 
A large oak mash tub, wets 24 bushels of malt (£1 7s. 0d.). 
Three fir coolers and bearers (£2 2s. Od.). 

MEAT LARDER 
A large round pickling tub and cover, and a large oval 
ditto (£1 6s. Od.). 
An oval ham tub, a small ditto, 2 round tubs, a chopping 
block, 3 choppers, a steel, a pair of steps, a pair of steel 
yards, 3 meat hooks, and 2 wood dishes (£1 2s. 0d.). 
Two stout iron bound working tubs, hold 2 hogsheads 
each (£2 2s. Od.). 
Three fir shutes, a hop basket and net, 2 stirrers, 3 yeast 
kivers, and a bearing tub wort, and 3 pails (£1 1s. Od.). 
A large malt mill, hopper, etc., complete ; and an oval malt 
tub (£1 13s. Od.). 
A wheel and pulley, with rope, complete, a pair of steel- 
yards and weight, a piece of lead pipe, an iron mill wheel, 
etc. (18s. 6d.). 
One large lead pump with iron handle, and engine work 
case with wood (£4s. 4s. Od.). 
A long wooden cistern lined with lead, about 32 feet of 
lead pipe to 2 coppers, brass cock and stop ditto 
(£7 Os. Od.). 
One large square wood cistern lined with lead, with about 
40 feet of pipe and cocks, to the Water-closet, kitchen, 
and butler’s pantries (£4 14s. 6d.). 
A large oval bucking tub, 6 washing tubs, and two pails 
(£1 2s. Od.). 
A bathing tub, a hog tub, 2 small brewing tubs, 2 tun 
dish, 4 forms, an iron fork (£1 1s. Od.). 


A large washing copper, lead curb and brick work 
(£3 1s. Od.). 
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About 16 chaldron of coals, at per chaldron (17 chal 30s.) 
(£25 10s. Od.). 

A hogshead is 54 gallons; a bucking tub is a washing tub; 
a kiver may have some connection with a keéve which 
Mr. F. W. Steer, in his “Farm and Cottage Inventories 
of Mid-Essex, 1653-1749” (1950) describes as a vat in 
which beer is put to ferment before being barreled. 


CHINA AND GLASS 


Twelve oblong nankeen blue and white middle and side 
dishes. 

Twenty-six octagon ditto meat plates, 14 soup ditto, 2 
patterns, and 4 sauce boats (£1 14s. Od.). 

Four oblong dishes in sizes, 14 table plates, 11 desert 
plates, 2 Worcester jugs, and 4 sauce boats (£1 16s. Od.). 
A desert service of blue and white Worcester china, 
containing 7 oval dishes, 2 tureens, dishes, covers, and 
ladles, 2 middle dishes, and 22 plates. 

A blue and white nankeen soup tureen, dish and cover, 
34 plates various, 4 sauce boats, and 5 pickle leaves. 

A round enamelled dish, 2 blue and white ditto, 9 
enamelled flat-plates, 2 nankeen blue and white water 
plates, 4 fine old green japan fruit dishes 2 scollop ditto, 
and 4 sauce boats. 

A large fine nankeen bowl and cover, a ditto beaker, a 
blue and white bowl, 16 Worcester fruit plates, 2 large 
ditto mugs, and 2 small ditto. 

Twelve large enamelled breakfast cups, 12 saucers, 2 
patterns, 2 pair of basons, a Wedgwood tea-pot, cream 
ewer, sugar bason, and a half gallon enamelled jug. 

Five blue and white breakfast cups, 5 saucers, 5 ditto 
chocolate cups and saucers, 3 custard cups and saucers, 
a breakfast bason, 4 pint basons, a Wedgwood tea-pot, 
a milk ewer, a sugar bason, 4 old tea-pots, a coffee-pot, 
and 15 odd pieces of china. 

Twelve blue and white breakfast cups and saucers, 4 
pint basons, 6 coffee cups and 6 saucers, 2 breakfast 
basons and saucers, 12 Worcester cups and saucers, 2 
Wedgwood tea-pots, a cream ewer, and a bason, 

Eleven tea cups and 11 saucers, 4 coffee cups, a bason, a 
sugar ditto, a spoon-tray, and a large saucer of fine old 
black and gold japan, 4 china tea-pots, a ditto coffee-pot, 
2° Wedgwood tea-pots, 5 coffee cups and 3 saucers, a 
sugar bason cover and stand, and 16 other pieces. 
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A yellow Staffordshire desert service, 30 pieces, a large 
delf bowl, 5 large Worcester jugs, and 5 mugs. 

Three pair of quart glass decanters, 3 pint ditto, 3 carafts, 
4 rummers, 4 tumblers, 6 finger glasses, 7 cut stem wine 
glasses, 18 plain ditto, and 10 sweet wine cut stem ditto 
(£2 2s. Od.). 

Three pair of quart decanters, 4 carafts, 4 rummers, 5 
tumblers, 12 ale or cyder glasses, 12 wine ditto, 6 water 
glasses, and 11 cut sweet wine ditto (£1 12s. Od.). 

Four quart decanters, 3 large water bottles, 4 rummers, 
a wine funnel, 3 cut salts, 6 water glasses, 2 mustard 
ditto, 12 cyder glasses, 7 wine ditto, and an old rummer 
(£1 4s. Od.). 

An elegant cut glass epergne, a rich cut cream ditto, 4 
truit dishes, 8 large cut sweet meat glasses, 14 small ditto, 
and 7 sweet meat cups. 

Three desert stands in brass frames, a salver, 2 center 
glasses, 14 jelly ditto, 4 sweetmeat ditto, 6 water glasses, 
4 blue ditto, 2 cruets, 18 root glasses and saucers, 6 mustard 
glasses, 2 salts, and sundry other pieces of glass. 


FIRE ARMS 
A fowling-piece, and a brass mounted deer pan. 
A steel mounted fowling-piece by King, London. 
A very good brass-mounted fowling-piece, by Freeman, 
London. 
A half-stocked fowling-piece, and an old ditto. 
A brass-mounted fowling-piece, by Wilmore, London. 
A brass-mounted ditto, by Freeman, London. 
An excellent Silver-mounted fowling-piece, stop lock and 
secret-spring to the hammer, by Paris of Warwick. 
An excellent steel-mounted wild-fowl gun, with stop lock, 
gold touch-hole, and water-pan, by Paris of Warwick. 
A pair of brass-mounted holster pistols, by Turvey, Lon- 
don; and 2 leather powder-flasks. 


THE TRADE AND SHIPS OF BRIGHTON IN THE 


SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


J. H. ANDREWS. 


In spite of its location on a harbourless stretch of coast much 
exposed to attack by winds and waves, Brighton beach was 
in 1680 appointed a legal quay of the port of New Shoreham! 
and a modest volume of maritime trade was regularly recorded 
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in the Brighton sections of the Shoreham Port Books between 
1661 and 1689.* During this period an average of thirty-six 
coastwise cargoes and eight foreign cargoes passed through the 
port each year. Eighty-five per cent. of the coasters visiting 
Brighton brought coal from Newcastle or Sunderland; annual 
coal imports averaged 455 Newcastle chaldrons (about 1,200 
tons) and exceeded those of every other Sussex port. The rest 
of Brighton’s trade was of very little consequence; there was 
a small and irregular traffic in wheat and barley to London, 
seldom amounting to more than a few hundred quarters a year, 
and an import trade in salt and wine from Portugal and the Bay 
of Biscay and in canvas, fishing nets and general merchandise 
from Dieppe and Rotterdam. 

Brighton’s chief claim to maritime importance, however, 
was not its commerce, but its fleet of colliers and small mer- 
chant vessels. The following table, compiled from the Port 
Books, shows how these ships, besides carrying almost the 
whole trade of Brighton itself, played a prominent part in 
the traffic of neighbouring ports. 


Number of cargoes (coastwise and foreign) handled by the 
ports of Sussex in 1683.° 
Brighton ships Other ships 


Chichester bs _ 5 121 
Arundel... 4 32 
New Shoreham 41 20 
Brighton 57 2 
Newhaven 25 43 
Pevensey — 24 
Hastings iat Ls — 33 
Rye ite : soe 1 87 


Even more remarkable proof of the importance of Brighton 
is given in a list of English merchant shipping drawn up by 
the Customs Commissioners in 1702, which shows that the 
port ranked first in Sussex and fourteenth among the ports 
of England. 


Ships belonging to the ports of Sussex, 1701* 


Ships Tons 
Brighton ia iit! OP 4,185 
Hastings tpt Prepon. } 1,161 
Chichester al che 610 
Arundel 303 ween ® 465 
Rye... sa au 7 233 
New Shoreham =? 3 150 


Newhaven bd id + 115 
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Brighton’s pre-eminence among the ports of Sussex is further 

confirmed by a Newcastle document listing the ships engaged 

in the coal trade in 1702-4: the figures for Sussex were 

Brighton 56, Hastings 33, Arundel 4, Newhaven 4 and 

Shoreham 3.° 

1 See S.N.Q., xiv, 1. 

* Exch. K.R. Port Books, Bundles 768-785. 

* ibid. Bundle 780. The home ports of many of the ships trading 
at Chichester were not stated. 

Admiralty, Letters from Customs Commissioners, 29th January, 

1702. 

J. Brand, The History and Antiquities of the Town and County 

of the Town of Newcastle on Tyne, 1789, Vol. Il, p- 677. 


a 


LIVESTOCK IN ICKLESHAM, 1798 AND 
COMPARATIVE LIVESTOCK FIGURES FOR 
SUSSEX AND ESSEX, 1798 AND 1801 


BY G. H. KENYON 


Mr. J. Playford’s N.R.A. survey of the parish documents 
of East and West Sussex has brought to light more information 
of the Invasion preparations at this time in the parish of Ickle- 
sham. 

The original printed schedules, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are 
complete for the year 1798 as are the individual farmers’ re- 
turns of their live and dead stock at the Ist of May, 1798: Un- 
fortunately the contemporary Rate books have not survived so 
that these figures cannot readily be tied to farms as they were in 
Kirdford (8.4.C. lxxxix, 57). In this relatively fertile parish 
it is unlikely that farming families changed continually and 
the Tithe Apportionment schedule of about forty years later 
probably gives an idea of the farms used by the Colegates, 
Coopers, Kings, Luxfords, Staces and the largest of them all, 
Mr. Stileman. 

Icklesham had a population of 384 in 1801 and covers an 
area of 4,934 acres. There were 10,592 sheep and lambs re- 
turned for the parish of which Mr. Stileman had 6,948. He 
had farms in the three parishes of Icklesham, Rye and Winchel- 
sea but, presumably, living in Icklesham he included all his 
stock in that parish. The numbers of lambs were probably 
estimates only, the round figure of 3,000 supports this idea. 

The figures for the parish in May, 1798 were: 

104 oxen, 158 cows, 210 young stock and colts, 7,592 sheep, 
3,000 lambs, 72 pigs, 66 draft horses, 20 riding horses, 29 
waggons, 52 carts, 1 corn mill which could grind 20 qrs. in 
a week, 60 ovens, 570 loads of hay, 222 loads of straw, 659 qrs. 
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of wheat, 111 qrs. of oats, some trifling amounts of barley, beans 
and peas, potatoes, and tares. 12,000 lbs. of pork and bacon. 

This last figure is unusual and interesting because it shows 
that at the end of the winter there still remained 31 Ibs. per 
head of population. 

There were 73 men, between 15 and 60 years of age, named 
as being in active jobs such as drovers and team drivers or serv- 
ing in the Yeomanry. The parish could raise only 2 pikes and 1 
firelock. 

The livestock figures for Icklesham in 1801 and 1803 are 
recorded in the Lieutenancy Records (E.S.R.O.). Those for 
1803 show an increase of roughly 10 per cent. on 1798 and the 
mill is shewn as a windmill capable of grinding 60 bushels in 
24 hours. 

Other contemporary material at Icklesham includes: In- 
structions for Captain Lamb’s Troop of Yeomanry who were 
responsible for the coast from Rye harbour to Fairlight mill; 
plans for clearing the country leaving nothing for the invaders 
to live on. These were detailed and complete, mills were to be 
rendered temporarily useless by breaking cogs, burying millstones 
and cutting off the wings of all windmills. Exact instructions 
were issued as to where everyone should go if the French landed. 
The district covered by these plans included the parishes of : 
‘ Bodiham, Ewhurst, Northiam, Beckley, Peasmarsh, Iden, Rye, 

Udimore, Icklesham. Farmers were asked to have as much 
corn threshed as possible. 

Mr. J. L. Cranmer-Byng, M.C., kindly sent me a copy 
of his paper, “Essex prepares for Invasion, 1796-1805,” which 
was published in the Essex Review, vols. LX & LXI, 1951-52. 

The paper is based on material, largely the Lieutenancy 
Minute books, in the Essex R.O., and it describes in detail the 
working of the Civil Defence administration at this time. 

The returns of live and dead stock are available only in 
totals for the twelve sub-divisions of the County and not down 
to parishes as in Sussex. The only parish details which are 
given are for the small semi-urban parish of Rochford. The 
livestock totals for Sussex and Essex at this time are remarkably 
similar. 

Essex is a slightly larger county than Sussex (about 5 per 
cent. according to the Concise Oxford Atlas), but these acreages 
plainly only give a very rough idea because the productive land 
in each county in 1800 is unknown. 

The total livestock in Sussex in 1801 was 494,350, this in- 
cludes the estimates for the three missing parishes (S.4.C. 
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lxxxix, 62). The total livestock for Essex in 1798 was esti- 
mated to be 503,613, the sub-division totals being slightly lower 
at 486,413. The various types of stock compared to Sussex 
were: Oxen — 19 per cent., cows young stock colts — 13 
per cent., sheep — 11 per cent., pigs + 40 per cent., horses + 
64 per cent., this last figure even with fewer oxen points, not 
unexpectedly, to a much larger proportion of arable in Essex. 

The Essex wagon and cart totals are plainly incomplete, the 
farms could not be run with only 1,132 carts or roughly one 
tenth the number in Sussex. The Essex mill total of 147 is 
incomplete, two sub-divisions being missing. This is rather 
less than half the Sussex total. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN 


(Continued from Vol. xiii, page 282) 


ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS. Burials: 
1636—Jan. 12. Domina Katherina Howard filia Thomae 
Comitis Berks. septa in cancella. 

(Her father, 1st Earl of Berkshire, was a son of 
Thomas Howard, Ist Earl of Suffolk, (see the note to 
the 1639 marriage in §.N.Q., vol. xi., page 17), and her 
brother Thomas, 3rd Earl of Berkshire married (as his 
2nd wife) Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Parker 
of Ratton in Willingdon, Sussex.) 

1638—Apr. 19. Gracia Crow f. Sackvilli Equitis Aurati 
& Dnae Maria. 

(This entry of a child of Sir Sackville Crow, 1st, 
Bt. brings to light the neglected CROW family of 
Chiddingly, Sussex, and of Mayes in Selmeston, Sussex, 
a painting of which seat by James Lambert senior in 
1783 is in the Lambert Collection, Add. MS. 5676 at 
the British Museum. 

According to Edward Hasted’s “History of Kent,” 
vol. iii, page 378, with annotations by the Revd. 
Thomas Streatfeild, (B.M., Add. MS. 33880), the 
family hailed from Kent and Suffolk. 

Sir Sackville Crow’s great-grandfather, John Crow, 
son of Thomas Crow of Suffolk, married Ann Carleton, 
daughter of John Carleton of Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, great-grandfather of : 
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(1). Elizabeth Carleton who married Alexander Wil- 

liams (died 1628) of the Pipe Office, great-grand- 
father of the celebrated Law Reporter, William 
Peere Williams (1663-1736) of Grey Friars, 
Chichester, etc., (see S.N.Q., ix. 153,x. 135, & xi. 
83); 
Sir Dudley Carleton (1573-1632) of Baldwin 
Brightwell, Oxon., Viscount Dorchester, Diplo- 
matist and Principal Secretary to the King, whose 
second wife was the widow of Paul Bayning, Ist 
Viscount Bayning (died 1629), namely Ann née 
Glemham (chr. 1589 St. Bride, London vide 
entry in §.N.Q., x. 14), daughter of Sir Henry 
Glemham, Kt., who married at Southover, Lewes, 
in 1585 Ann Sackville, daughter of Thomas Sack- 
ville, Ist Earl of Dorset. 

John Crow was buried 1593 or 1602 at Brasted, 
Kent, and in 1612 the burial there of “old mother Crow, 
widow of John” was registered. 

John and Ann Crow’s son, Henry Crow of Brasted 
is recorded as having married Ann Middleton, daughter 
of William Middleton (bur. 1557 Westerham, Kent), 
servant to John Islip, Abbot of Westminster, but Giles 
Crow (presumably a brother of Henry Crow), would 
appear to have married another daughter as he is named 
as brother-in-law in the 1579-81 will of her brother, 
William Middleton of Valence in Westerham, who 
married there in 1564 Jane Lewkenor of Tonbridge, 
Kent (buried there 1575) who in his will mentions 
among many others, also Mr. Giles Crow but without 
indicating any relationship, and his own cousins, Thomas 
Lewkenor of Selsey, Sussex, Nicholas Lewkenor, and 
Richard Lewkenor of Downley (West Dean, W. Sx.). 

In S.N.Q., vi. 123 the late Ernest Straker raised 
a query as to the identity of a David Middleton who, 
with William Crow (who, as will hereafter be seen, was 
the son of the aforesaid Henry Crow) was in 1614 at 
a Woodmote Court of the Manor of Duddleswell 
(Maresfield), Sussex, presented and amerced for an 
offence, and that “this” David Middleton in 1657 pre- 
tended title to that Manor. There is, however, not 
only one David Middleton involved but father and son 
of the same name, namely David Middleton senior who 
married at Westerham in 1596 Mary Studley and was 
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a son of the above-mentioned William Middleton 

(buried 1580 Westerham), and David Middleton junior 

who married at Newick, Sussex, in 1635 Susanna 

Panckhurst and was buried in 1664 at Chailey, Sussex, 

where there ig a tablet recording the death in 1616 of 

Thomas Middleton, Esq., of Valence in Westerham in 

his 22nd year. 

Henry Crow appears to have been buried in 1609 
at Chiddingly and his wife may be the Ann Crow buried 
in 1595 at Brasted. Of their daughters: 

Ann Crow married Stephen ivieed in 1585 at Brasted; 

Mary Crow married John Miller of Tonbridge. Their 
daughter, Margaret Miller (1579-1647) married in 
1600 Sir Robert Heath, Kt. (1575-1649), Lord 
Chief Justice, etc., and M.P. for East Grinstead, 
Sussex ; 

Margaret Crow, married at Westerham in 1600, 
Michael Rabbett, 46 years Rector of Streatham, 
Surrey, where they were buried in 1615 and 1630 
respectively. 

There were at least two other daughters, Jane 
Crow (chr. 1576 Brasted) and Thomasin (bur. 1587: 
Brasted) of Henr, and Ann Crow who seem to have had 
only one son, namely William Crow, baptised 12, 
December, 1568 at Brasted. 

William Crou, to whom the lands in Brasted of 
Giles Crow descended (Close Rolls 12 Jas. I, pt. 41, 
no:6) bought in 1611 the Manor of Deane Place in 
Alfriston, Sussex, where he appears as Captain in the 
1618 Muster, and purchased in 1618 the Rectory and 
Parsonage of Chiddingly. He and his son and heir, 
Sackville Crow, sold Mayes and 100 acres in Selmes- 
ton in 1623 for £2,550 (B.M. Add. MS. 393835). 


William Crow married firstly in or about 1592, 
probably at Chiddingly—(the first register book, and 
also that of Selmeston, are lost)—Ann Sackville, 
daughter of John Sackville of Chiddingly (P.C.C. will 
1593) by Ann Harvey, daughter of Sir William Har- 
vey, Clarenceux King of Arms, the marriage settlement 
dated 13 ‘December, 1592, being made by Giles Crow 
whose uncle is indicated as William Crow’s father, 
Henry Crow, and who is probably the Giles Crow who 
matriculated 1575 at Cambridge and was buried 1606 
at Brasted. 
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This opportunity is taken to point out that the 
generation comprising John and Ann Sackville is omitted 
in the pedigree in the “History of the Sackville Family,” 
by Chas J. Phillips, vol. 1, page 106, and that the 
afore-mentioned Ann Crow, buried 7 January, 1595(-6), 
at Brasted, cannot be the wife of William Crow as 
recorded in the Revd. J. Cave Browne's “History of 
Brasted” because Letters of Administration for Ann 
Sackville of Chiddingly, widow, were granted 15 May, 
1596, to her daughter, Ann Crow (William Crow of 
Brasted being a surety), and she was buried in 1610 
at Chiddingly. 

In 1613 at Hellingly, Sussex, the Right W orship- 
ful Mr. William Crow married secondly Lady Palmer. 
She was Margaret, the widow of Sir Thomas Palmer, 
Kt., of Wingham, Kent (buried there 1608) and 
daughter of Herbert Pelham (died 1624), of Buxsteep 
(W arbleton)), Sussex. By her first husband one of her 
sons was the famous Puritan divine, Herbert Palmer, 
B.D., Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of Ashwell, Herts., from 1632 until his death in 
September, 1647. He willed all to his (half-)brother, 
John Crow, who, incidentally, succeeded him as Vicar 
of Ashwell until ejected in 1662, and as to whom see 
hereafter. 

William Crow had by his first wife at least three 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth and Mary, and three sons, 
Sackville, William and Henry Crow, and by his second 
wife, two sons, apparently twins, namely Thomas and 
John Crow, both baptised 2nd April, 1615, at Sel- 
meston. Dealing firstly with these latter: 

Thomas Crow matriculated at Queen's College, 
Cambridge, in 1632, with Lic.Med. in 1648, and 
may be the Thomas Crow buried 1666 at Buxted, 
Sussex ; 

John Crow who also matriculated at Cambridge in 
1632 and was Lecturer dt St. Alphage, Canterbury 
in 1642, became, as afore-mentioned, Vicar of Ash- 
well, Herts., but eventually resided in London, the 
probate act for his 1689-92 will as gentleman of 
London giving his parish as St. Ann & Agnes, 
Aldersgate. He married Jane Delmé (born 1625 
Canterbury), daughter of Revd. Phillip Delmé 
(1588 Norwich—1653 Canterbury), pastor of the 
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Walloon Church, Canterbury, 36 years, who 
married in 1616 at All Hallows, Canterbury, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Elias Maurois, who in her 
1665-72 will states she was born in that parish. 
Their grandson, Peter Delmé (1667-1728) became 
a Director of the Bank of England in 1699, was 
knighted in 1714, and Lord Mayor of London} 
1723-4. Further details of the Delmé family, 
1549-1883, are.in Hants. Field Club Papers, vol. 
vii. John and Jane Crow had three daughters, 
Jane, Margaret, and Elizabeth Crow, and an un- 
married son, John Crow, merchant of London, 
who pre-deceased his father and ststers, being buried 
6 June, 1688, at St. Pancras, Soper Lane, London, 
his 1688-92 will being proved by his father, with 
further grants in 1692 to his sister, Jane Crow and 
in 1725 to his sister, Margaret Crow, whose 1725-6 
will, as spinster of St. Bride, London (where buried 
14 June, 1726) was proved by her brother-in-law, 
William Langford. He had married Jane Crow 
in 1695 at St. Peter-le-Poor, London, and married 
again in 1724 and 1739 but no children are men- 
tioned in his 1739-40 will wherein he described 
himself as of the Bank of England. Mr. J. A. 
Giuseppi reports that William Langford (for 
whom Sir Peter Delmé stood security) was ap- 
pointed to the Accountant’s Office of the Bank of 
England in January 1699-1700, and is mentioned 
by W. M. Acres in “The Bank of England from 
Within” in connection with the frauds in 1721 of 
a cashier in which there was some suspicion that 
he was implicated, but that, however, he remained 
in the Service until his death in 1740. 

Reverting now to William Crow’s daughters by 

his first wife, Ann née Sackville : 


Anne Crow (the eldest daughter) married at Chid- 
dingly in 1614 Nicholas Rootes, of Marshalls 
in Maresfield, Sx., and was buried at latter parish 
in 1618; 


Elizabeth Crow is possibly the lady of that name 
buried 1627 on the south side of the chancel of All 


Saints, Lewes; 
Mary Crow married at Selmeston in 1620 William 
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Blunt, probably the son of Edmond Blunt of Maid- 
stone, Kent, mentioned in the next but one para- 
graph. 

William Blunt in his 1625-6 will as of Laug- 
harne Castle (Carmarthen), proved by his widow, 
bequeathed legacies, among others, to his (afore- 
said) sister(-in-law) Elizabeth Crow, his little (half-) 
brothers(-in-law) Thomas and John Crow, and his 
cousin Elizabeth Fowle, wife of Francis Fowle. 


(To be continued) 


NOTES 


THE GLOVER’S BRASS AT FLETCHING. At the 
Fletching Meeting on April 21st, 1954 (see page 63), refer- 
ence was made by the Vicar and by Mr. d’Elboux to this well- 
known brass, and the latter pointed out that it is impossible 
to be sure from the inscription whether the name of the person 
commemorated was Denot or Devot. By a curious coinci- 
dence. two days later Mr. J. S. Playford and I were listing 
deeds in a solicitor’s office in Uckfield, and came upon three 
bundles of ea‘ly Fletching deeds, dating from Edward 1 to 
the middle /f Elizabeth I, apparently, though not certainly, 
title deeds of lands in Fletching gradually acquired by the 
Awcock family, and sold by them to Richard Leche in the 
last quarter of jhe sixteenth century. In six of these, dating 
between 1423 aid 1454, there occurs the name of Peter Denot. 
The name is syelt Dynot, Denot, Denet and Denott, but more 
than one of tem make it clear that the middle consonant must 
be n and not u. It was known that the name appears on the 
list of Fletching men pardoned for their share in Cade’s rebel- 
lion in 1450, and these deeds show that he was active in land 
transactions up to at least seven years later. 


W. A. BARRON 


THE SHEFFIELD TITLE. At the recent meeting at 
Fletching (see page 63), when giving some account of the Hol- 
royd family, I refrained—owing partly to lack of time and 
partly to uncertainty as to the position—from dealing with 
the open question of the place from which the first Lord Sheffield 
derived his title. Was it Sheffield Park, in Sussex, or Sheffield, 
Yorkshire? Having now looked further into the matter, I 
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think it may be worth while to place on record what appears 
to me to be the answer. 

Briefly the facts are that John Holroyd came of a family 
which, although originally from Yorkshire, had for at least 
three generations been settled in Ireland. His grandfather had 
represented the University of Dublin in the Irish Parliament. 
In 1770 he purchased the Sheffield Park Estate in Sussex and 
when in 1781 he was given an Irish Barony he took as his title 
Baron Sheffield of Dunamore co. Meath. His only son died soon 
afterwards and he thereupon in 1783 procured a second Irish 
Barony with special remainder to his daughters and took as 
his second title “ Baron Shefheld of Roscommon, co. Roscom- 
mon.” Nearly twenty years later, in 1802, a son was born to 
him by his third wife and a few months afterwards Holroyd 
became an English Baron, taking his title “Baron Sheffield of 
Sheffield, co. York.’ Finally in 1816 he was granted an Irish 
Earldom and died, aged 86, as “ Earl of Sheffield.” 


In the Complete Peerage Vol. XI p. 663 G.E.C. after record- 
ing Holroyds purchase of Shefheld Place in Sussex comments 
“From it he undoubtedly took his earlier title of Sheffield, so 
that the granting to him in 1802 of the Barony of Sheffield, 
of Shefheld, co. York (with which apparently he had no con- 
nection) seems unreasonable.” 


Some further light is perhaps thrown on the matter by an 
amusing letter from the third Lady Sheffield to her step 
daughter, Maria Josepha Stanley dated “Halifax, September 
28, 1800.” In this she describes her uncomfortable experiences 
in Yorkshire in the course of a journey undertaken by his Lord- 
ship, apparently wth the object of tracing his Yorkshire relations 
(The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Stanley, p. 204). 
This quest was embarked upon by Lord Sheffield soon after 
his third marriage but before the birth of his son so that at the 
time he had no male heir. 


It is followed by a letter to his Lordship from one Benjamin 
Holroyd, an Innkeeper at Halifax, in which the latter gives 
details of his own humble family and then makes so bold as 
to claim to be his Lordship’s “nearest heir.” 


From this it seems not unreasonable to infer that while 
Holroyd took his Irish titles from his Sussex home, in later 
_years he became interested in the Yorkshire origin of his family 
and when he became an English peer considered it more con- 
sonant with his dignity to be associated with a thriving commu- 
nity in Yorkshire rather than a comparatively obscure Estate 
in Sussex. “2 
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The first Irish barony the English barony and the Irish 
Earldom all became extinct on the death of Holroyd’s grand- 
son, the third Earl, in 1909. But the second Irish barony 
(for which a Sussex origin may well be claimed) still subsists, 
though the present holder, a descendant of Maria Josepha 
Stanley, elects to be known by her husband’s later title of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Sheffield in Sussex and 
Sheffield, co. York both appear in Doomsday but their derivation 
is not the same. The Sussex name is Scip-field (Sheepfield), 
but the Yorkshire name appears in Doomsday as Sca-feld which 
the Oxford Dictionary of Place Names interprets as “Feld 
on the River Sheaf.” 


F. BENTHAM STEVENS 


WHITE HORSE INN, CHICHESTER. Early in Novem- 
ber, 1953, during extensive alterations at the White Horse 
Inn at Chichester workmen discovered a collection of papers 
and other objects behind a wall between two beams in the 
saloon bar. All the items except one appear to date from the 
nineteenth century and include a few clay pipes, a broken glass 
and sporting papers of 1883. The final item, however, was a 
late sixteenth or early seventeenth century black-letter book 
which had been very badly affected by damp and had lost its 
title-page. It was a treatise on the method of holding manor- 
ial courts, but such works and their editions during that period 
are so numerous that the identification of this particular volume 
would probably involve a great deal of work in one of the 
national libraries. However, if anyone is prepared to under- 
take it, here are the details. The book was made up of gather- 
ings of sixteen pages: the first legible signature is A4 and the 
last S. With the missing preliminary pages this would form 
a book of about 300 pages. At the foot of C2 recto it was 
possible to read, ““Thus endeth the first Booke,” and the catch- 
word, “Homage.” The book was about 44 by 54 inches and 
was bound in the simple parchment case commonly put on less 
valuable books in the seventeenth century. 

When the book was found it was suggested that the White 
Horse Inn was originally a court house and so a search was made 
in the Diocesan Record Office at Chichester for references to 
the inn. The earliest reference was found in the episcopal 
records amongst the presentations to benefices (Episc. 1/6) 
where there is a notarial instrument recording the resignation 
by Robert Williams of his rectory of Graffham made on 21st 
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February, 1576/7 “in hospicio vulgariter nuncupat ‘ the White 
Horse Civitatis Cic’.’” From 1661 there is a continuous record 
of the inn’s existence because the Vicars Choral of Chichester 
Cathedral leased the crypt of their Hall to the occupiers of the 
White Horse to be used as a cellar. In these leases (Cap. LII/6) 
the occupiers covenant not to convert the cellar into a dwelling 
house, but to use it “for the receipt of wines and other sweet 
unnoisome merchandize” and to pay one pint of sack or twelve 
pence to the Vicars every Lady Day for their feast called the 
King’s Feast. There is no evidence that the inn was ever used 
as a court house. 

There are two final points of interest. The present yard 
of the inn originally formed the parsonage and garden of All 
Saints in the Pallant and the terrier prepared for Archbishop 
Laud’s visitation of 1635. says that this property is bounded on 
the west by the White Horse (Par. 36/1/1). The 1875 41 
inch Ordnance Survey map of Chichester shows three White 
Horse Inns, one outside Northgate, one in Westgate and the 
present one in South Street.’ 

y Cc. E. WELCH 

‘I am indebted to Mr. Peckham for pointing out some of 

the information contained in this note. I believe that the 
book is now being preserved by the brewers. 


THE BELLS OF SAINT GILES, GRAFFHAM. The 
Church tower and spire were taken down in 1885, as they had 
become unsafe. The three old bells were as stated in S.A.C. 
Vol. 16. The smallest, which was the oldest, was cast in the 
middle of the 15th century, and was recast in 1897. Un- 
fortunately the inscription was not reproduced. The second, 
that made by Roger Tapsill and Thomas Wakefield, was left, 
but the third, that made by Bryan Eldridge, disappeared. The 
Whitechapel Bell Foundry made a third in 1897, and added a 
fourth, a larger one, in 1900. That is the position today. 

As to the Eldridge bell, it sat for a time in the churchyard 
after the tower was taken down. It vanished one day, and some 
of the villagers say they know who disposed of it for much 
needed cash. If any English church possesses a bell with “Bryan 
Eldridge made mee 1642” on it will they will let the Society 
know? Or it may be an American church! 


F. T. BARRETT 
THE ‘‘BURH’’ OF SOTHENBURY. Sothenbury was the 


old name of a part of Scaynes Hill. I pointed out in §.N.Q. x 
154, that the name might have meant either the Southern Fort 
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or the Southern Hill. “There is a hill there. There may have 
been a promontory fort. No traces of fortifications have yet 
been recorded, but there is no evidence that any attempt has 
been made to look for any.” 

Some time ago, my attention was called by Mr. H. F.\(Graham 
of Inces, Scaynes Hill, to a curious rock formation in his land. 
On either side of a narrow, shallow valley was an outcrop of 
rock, which gave the appearance of having been dressed to form 
a wall. The outcrop extended for some distance, but the wall 
formation continued for only a portion of it. Unfortunately 
I was not able to examine it at all thoroughly. The ground 
was rough and at the time I was by way of being an invalid. 
As I was leaving the district within a few days, I could not 
pay a second visit. Taking the plan at S.N.Q. x 154, Inces 
is a couple of hundred yards further along the right of the road 
to Chailey. It is to be hoped that someone will have a look 
at the formation and perhaps solve the mystery of how Sothen- 
bury got its name. 


GEORGE MAITLAND 


PIPER’S COPSE E.1.A. CAMP.! This earthwork was re- 
cently (1952) surveyed by the Ordnance Survey and the details 
plotted at a 25” scale. It is shewn on at least two maps, one 
in 1610 and another in 1776, before it was intermittently 
shrouded by underwood planted in the late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century. In 1610, soon after the disparking of Pet- 
worth Great Park, in which the camp was situated, two very 
fine maps were drawn by Ralph Treswell, one of the Manor 
of Petworth, and one of the Honor and Manor of Petworth.’ 
The latter map shows this earthwork accurately and names 
it “Jomane Neuling’s Toft.’”* The Great Park covered 588 
acres and by 1610 had been divided into 86 fields, 61 of which 
had no name other than “the close.” The 15-acre meadow in ~ 
which the camp is shewn was named “the close where the Ham- 
mer is,” the hammer being Mitchell Park Forge which was 
working at this time. The camp, “no doubt raised by pros- 
pectors for iron as a protection against outlaws, hostile tribes 
and wolves,’ is 200 yards S.E. of the Forge. Ironworkers 
had returned to the site after sixteen hundred years because 
the contour of the land here was well suited for the damming of 
a small stream and because there was ample underwood for 
their charcoal fuel. Possibly Jomane Neuling worked at the 
Forge and had his little holding inside the 14-acre camp. Such 
use of the earthwork may account for the quantity of “medi- 
eval” pottery found in 1936 close to where the footpath leaves 
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the N.W. side of the camp.' The camp is shown in 1776° on a 
sketch plan of lands in North Chapel, Lurgashall and Kird- 
ford, very appropriately from its appearance, as “The Island” ; 
it was part of Jemman’s land. It had not been planted to copse 
so the vallum would be very obvious. The adjoining “Piper’s 
Hanger’ was woodland. Jemman had “Barn Croft,” now 
Piper’s Cottages. What is now “Piper’s Copse” was divided 
into a number of small fields, among them “Limekiln field” 
adjoining the camp. The vallum of the camp has a Limekiln 
built into it on the E. side.* G. H. KENYON 


‘see S.A.C. lxxvii 244, also “The Archaeology of Sussex,” 
E. C. Curwen, p. 258. (1937) 

Nat. Grid ref. 41/978.295. camp centre. 

2see also S.N. & Q. xiii 240, note 29. I was indebted 
to the late Lord Leconfield for permission to see the 
Honor map in the Petworth house mss. The map is 
about 17 feet x 6 feet made up of thick parchment sewn 
together. The scale is 16 inches to 1 mile. A great deal 
of interesting information is shown, e.g. the surveyor notes 
good arable or grass with two crosses, poor with one and 
—for very poor. The map extends from Sutton in the 
south, where some strip farming was still practised, to 
the Surrey border. It was made for the 9th Earl of 
Northumberland while he was imprisoned in the Tower. 
See Lord Leconfield’s book “Petworth Manor” (reviewed 
p. 72) in whch he describes the Ralph Treswell manorial 
map in detail. 

*Toft: site of House. No dwelling is shown here on the 
map, and the writing is much faded; the -l might be -s. 

‘see S.N. & Q. xiii 236. 

5] am indebted to Mr. L. F. Salzman for this reference, 
the map is among the Gough Drawings A.2 f.84 in the 
map room of the New Bodleian Library, Oxford. The 
scale is about 9 inches to the mile. Mitchell Park Forge 
pond does not appear to have been in water but this part 
of the map is damaged. The camp, now in North 
Chapel parish, is close to the Kirdford boundary. 

*Farms of any size in this district had their own Lime 
kilns from at least as early as the seventeenth century. 


ST. PETER, NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER. This 
stands near the Council Offices and is to be demolished under 
the plan for re-organising the Churches in Chichester. It is 
described in V.C.H. iii 163 and see Mr. Peckham’s article in 
S.A.C. Ixxiv 65 at p. 73. 
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HALNAKER. The old form of the name bears a very 
strong resemblance to the German, the modern version being 
“Hell ecke” i.e. “bright corner.” I believe the Middle High 
German was not simply “ecke” but “‘necke,” as the old English 
was “napple’”’ and not “apple.” AURIOLE MILLINGTON 


MOUNTER. (S.N.Q. xiii 271, 322). In Lord Leconfield’s 
“Petworth Manor” at p. 88 is the passage “Finch’s freehold 
was held by Charter for a rent of 2s. a sparrow hawk a relief 
of 33s. 4d. and a heriot of a mounter and harness worth £4. 
His widow Mary paid £4 for the mounter and 33s. 4d. for the 
relief.”” It will be noted that here again the tenure was freehold. 

G.D.J. 

AN EARLY RECTOR OF HARTING. A Curia Regis 
Roll, undated, but of Richard I, printed by the Pipe Roll 
Society (xxiv p. 243), states that ‘Curied,’ Treasurer of Chi- 
chester, was instituted to Harting Rectory ‘about seven years 
ago,’ i.e. some time between 1182 and 1192. The name, as 
it stands, is improbable; but a little manipulation makes it 
into a familiar one. The editor of the volume would doubtless 
admit that it might equally be read as ‘Ciured;’ u and v being 
still regarded as one letter this could represent ‘Civred ;’ medie- 
val pronunciation of Latin often made men confuse s and c 
before e or i, as did that thirsty scribe who transformed the grant 
(S.R.S. xlvi No. 231) of Stoughton Rectory for the service 
(seruicium) of the Chichester residentiaries into a grant for their 
ale (ceruisiam); and ‘Sivred’ is like enough to ‘Seffrid’ to tally 
with the fact, known from other sources (Pipe Roll Soc. viii 
N.S. pp. 79, 80, 82, 102, Cal. Charter R. ii p. 374, v p. 100), 
that Seffrid was Treasurer of Chichester in 1193-95. It is easy 
to rede a riddle when you know the answer beforehand. 


W.D.P. 

STANSTED CHAPEL. Members who braved the rain 
on Ist September, 1951, will remember the extremely interest- 
ing account of Stansted Chapel given by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Bessborough, G.C.MJG., who was at that time the 
Society’s President. One outcome of the Society’s visit to 
Stansted was that the Earl of Bessborough contributed to the 
Sussex County Magazine for August, 1952, an article on 
“Stansted and its Owners.” 

Much of what Lord Bessborough said in the Chapel and 
embodied in the article has now been included in a pamphlet on 
Stansted Chapel which he has published with a foreword by the 
Bishop of Chichester and an architectural note on the Chapel 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, a former President of the Royal 
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Institute of British Architects under whose guidance the Chapel 
was restored and redecorated in 1926, two years after Lord 
Bessborough’s purchase of the Stansted Estate. 

But what makes the pamphlet of outstanding interest is the 
account which Lord Bessborough gives of the important liter- 
ary discovery in connection with the Chapel recently made by 
Mr. Robert Gittings, and described in his book “John Keats, 
The Living Year.’”’ This may be summarized by saying that 
Keats attended a long consecration service in the Chapel on 
25th January, 1819, and derived from his study of the windows 
inspiration for certain stanzas in “The Eve of S. Agnes” and 
“The Eve of S. Mark.” In these the actual features of the 
windows are described in great detail and with astonishing 
verisimilitude. This constitutes an important addition to 
Sussex literary history. F.B.S. 


KINGS MILL, SHIPLEY. This is one of the three mills in 
West Sussex to the maintenance of which the County Council 
is prepared to make grants if a sufficient fund can be raised 
locally to put it into good condition. For this purpose a com- 
mittee has been formed under the chairmanship of Reginald 
Jebb, the son-in-law of Hilaire Belloc who owned the mill for 
nearly fifty years and to whom the Mill is intended to serve as 
a memorial. It will be open to the public under suitable con- 
ditions. Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Fund, Peter Powell, Esq., The Mill House, Coolham, 
near Horsham, Sussex. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
. At the Annual General Meeting of the Society and the 
Trust, held at Lewes Town Hall on Wednesday, March 24th, 
1954, the Chair was taken by Mr. I. D. Margary, in the ab- 
sence of His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the 
President. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Council Mr. 
Margary paid tribute to the valuable services of Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, the new President. The Society also owed much 
to Mr. K. W. Dickens, the Hon. Curator of Deeds for so 
ably rearranging the large muniment collections in their new 
quarters in the Barbican. 

The new museum annexe at Anne of Cleves House was well 
in hand and it was hoped that it would be open to the public 
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soon. Here will be displayed a selection from the important 
Every Collection of ironwork which has long been in store. 

Mr. L. F. Salzman was elected President of the Society and 
the following officers were re-elected : 

Mr. R. H. D’Elboux—Hon. General Secretary. 
Mr. F. Bentham Stevens—Hon. Financial Secretary. 
The President, Mr. L. F. Salzman—Hon. Editor. 

In the afternoon members and friends visited Castlegate 
House to inspect the Castle Precinct Wall, recently restored 
by the East Sussex County Council, and afterwards heard 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey lecture on “Lewes High Street” at South- 
over Grange, where accommodation was unfortunately very 
inadequate. N.E.S.N. 


LOCAL MEETING AT FLETCHING 


The first of the Local Meetings for 1954 was held on Wed- 
nesday, 21st April, in fine weather but with a chilly wind. 208 
tickets were issued for the meeting. The party assembled at the 
fine Church of St. Andrew and St. Mary-the-Virgin at Fletch- 
ing which was described by the Vicar (Rev. R. W. Burns Cox). 
The Norman tower remains but the rest of the Church is 
mainly in Early English period and rather over-restored in 
Victorian days. Mr. R. H. D’Elboux then described the 
brasses in the Church and Mr. F. Bentham Stevens gave in- 
formation as to some Fletching families (see page 55). 

The Society’s thanks are due to Miss Allen’s careful arrange- 
ments under which Church Farm (Mr. and Mrs. Randle); The 
Cottage (Mr. and Mrs. King); Carvers (Mrs. Brockhurst) ; and 
the Rose and Crown Inn were kindly thrown open to our 
inspection. 

After tea (unfortunately limited to 100) at the late 18th 
century Sheffield Arms in very pretty surroundings, mem- 
bers proceeded to Sheffield Park (opened by kind permission 
of Messrs. Bernard Thorpe & Partners, agents for the Ash- 
dale Land & Property Company Limited). The grounds 
and large (artificial) lakes were looking beautiful with daffo- 
dils and narcissus at their prime. Mr. Anthony Dale gave a 
very interesting account of the building of this curious house 
with its many “shams” including the large window looking 
from the outside like the east end of a Chapel but in fact with 
a blank wall behind except for about two square feet. 

It is a cause for great satisfaction that the National Trust 
has decided to buy these lovely gardens. 


G.D.J. 
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LOCAL MEETING AT BREDE 

On the 22nd May, 1954, members and guests, to the number 
of 120, assembled at Brede Church, where they were welcomed 
by the Rector, and listened to a clear and detailed account of 
the building by his architect son Mr. Anthony Burns Hill. 
After examining for themselves the points of architectural in- 
terest and the monuments, the party drove to Brede Place, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Roger Frewen awaited them. Mr. 
Frewen gave a history of the house’s owners, its architec- 
tural features, and its contents, and later he and Mrs. Frewen 
conducted the Society over the mans‘on. A pleasantly informal 
tea was served, which members took in whatever part of the 
house or gardens they found most pleasing, and Mr. Margary 
expressed the Societ'y’s appreciation of their kindness. 

Next was visited Broad Oak “manor,” where Mr. Emil 
Godfrey gave in the grounds some account of its construction 
and vicissitudes. When the exterior had been inspected, mem- 
bers crossed the road to the Twitten, a house built in 1681 
and the home of the late Mr. Edmund Austen, author of the 
history of Brede. Here his daughter, Miss Austen, had displayed 
many of his treasures, and members were delighted to examine 
hop-tokens, iron-work, and many other local by-gones. 

The day was overcast, but it was still possible to enjoy the 
magnificent view from Brede Place, and the rain kept from us 
until the end of a pleasant day’s meeting. R.H.D’E. 


SUMMER MEETING AT GOODWOOD 

On a day that started overcast and sultry, but turned kindly 
into all one hopes of an English summer, on the 19th June, 
1954, some 270 members and guests went to Goodwood 
House, where they were welcomed by our last year’s Presi- 
dent, His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, who, in 
a witty, scholarly speech, gave a succinct account of the house 
and of some of its contents, and personally conducted the first- 
comers through the ground floor rooms, some ot which are not 
normally open to public view. It was with considerable re- 
luctance, and only by dint of firm persuasion from the society’s 
secretaries, that members finally left the house, and drove to 
the Race Course, to partake of picnic luncheons. 

At a quarter to two, in blazing sunshine, enthusiasts for pre- 
history and heights walked with Dr. Curwen up St. Roche's 
Hill to the Trundle, where he explained clearly to all (so that 
both ignorant and learned returned loud in his praise), the 


excavations he had supervised there of neolithic camp and iron 
age hill fort. 
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Next the Society drove to the ruins of Halnaker House, and, 
in the shade of the walls, listened to Mr. Emil Godfrey’s ad- 
mirable account of the place’s owners and structure. Here, 
whilst some went to Waterbeach to tea, others lingered about 
the quietly lovely gardens which embower the ruins, and were 
grateful to Commander McGrath, for allowing the society 
thus to loiter. 

After tea, Boxgrove Priory Church was visited, and the mem- 
bers had what is becoming the rare privilege of hearing Mr. 
Walter Godfrey account for its architecture and monuments, 
no man can make a building more alive than he, and it was 
with regret to most that the day ended before the Priory ruins 
could be fully examined—a day, however, that, thanks no 
doubt to the careful preparations by our local representatives, 
will remain in’ the memory as an outstanding success. 


R.H.D E. 
LOCAL MEETING AT SUTTON 


Bright but not too warm weather favoured this meeting 
on Thursday, 22nd July, 1954. Some 75 members and 
friends met at St. John’s Church, Sutton, which was described 
by our member, Mr. Arthur Boxall, who knows it so very well 
and members were able to examine the Church Plate and Old 
Registers. From there the meeting moved to the grounds of 
the Rectory adjoining, where Mr. Peckham gave an account of 
this exceptionally interesting building (see S.4.C. lxv 54) after 
which the Rector (our member Canon Courthope) cordially 
invited the whole party to go through the entire house and in- 
spect the unusual windows and other features. An unusually 
excellent tea (for which gratitude is due to the Women’s In- 
stitute) was then provided in their room, and those who brought 
their own tea were very kindly welcomed by Mrs. Boxall to 
have it at her house (Hurst Cottage). The next move was to 
Barlavington, but owing to the narrow road the coach had to 
remain at Sutton and its passengers were given lifts in the pri- 
vate cars. The Church was described by Mr. A. W. R. Caroe 
as unusual, the south aisle had been so well built in Victorian 
days that only a trained eye could distinguish it from the old 
work, but the old west wall was in a tragic state and it is pro- 
posed to restore the Church. Our thanks are especially due to 
Mr. F. Bentham Stevens for his clever organisation of the meet- 
ing which was rendered particularly difficult on account of 


the small and winding roads which alone gave access to the 
places visited. 


E.J.J. 
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LOCAL MEETING AT BALSDEAN 


Forty-three members and friends met at Rottingdean Church 
on Saturday, 14th August, 1954, for a five-mile walk across the 
Downs to Kingston-near-Lewes. It was a glorious day with 
bright sun and a gentle wind and not too hot, a very welcome 
change from the wet dispiriting days of this summer. The 
party was conducted by Mr. N. E. S. Norris, F.S.A., and 
halted at the site of Balsdean Chapel and Village for him to 
tell members about its history and destruction by the Army in 
the 1939-45 War and of his excavations there in the snow (see 
S.A.C. xci 53). A considerable number of burials were found 
and the population at one time must have been fair-sized. 
The party paused again to admire the view from the ridge over- 
looking Kingston (which was especially fine and clear) and 
were then picked up by a Coach or Private Cars at Kingston 
Village, though some stalwarts continued the walk to Lewes 
by the Juggs road. G.D.J. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 
7th APRIL, 1954. Present the President in the chair 


and 21 others. 24 new members were elected, there were three 
resignations and five deaths. 

Mr. S. S. Frere resigned from the Council as he was leaving 
the county. 

Mr. Neil Forsyth was appointed Local Secretary for 
Ticehurst. 

The Council supported the view of the County Council that 
Green Cottages, Hartfield, should not be demolished. 

7th JULY, 1954. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the chair 
and 19 other members. Twenty-six new members were elected 
against seven deaths and five resignations. Major J. R. Abbey 
was elected a member of the Council and it was decided to make 
no charge for the Index to Sussex Notes & Queries Vol. 13. 


Turner’s Diary (edited by Wooster) is mussing from the 
Library. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


_A copy of the Minutes giving fuller details can be seen in the 
Society's Library. 


AT THE MEETING HELD ON 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1953 
GOOSEHILL CAMP (BOW HILL) 

Mr. J. R. Boydon had applied for permission from the 
Office of Works to put a cutting in the ditch of Goosehill 


Camp on Bow Hill at the suggestion of Professor Stuart Pig- 
gott. 
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POLING 

Some skeletons had been found at Poling Priory buried in 
clay soil about one foot deep just outside the east wall of the 
Chapel. There appeared to be a considerable number of them, 
close together and in excellent condition. 
SIDLESHAM 

Excavations this year showed that the Roman villa had 
been rebuilt three times and that an earlier ditch lay under the 
site. Pottery from this ditch seemed to be Claudian date. The 
series of coins found indicated that the site was occupied at 
least till A.D. 325. 
CHICHESTER 


A Late Bronze Age cinerary urn had been found two feet 
down in brick earth in Eastergate Lane. 


ITFORD 


The fifth and final season’s work on Itford Hill had been 
concluded. For practical purposes the whole of the Late 
Bronze Age settlement had been stripped with the exception 
of a possible further hutsite on a neighbouring farmer’s land. 
This season the last of the enclosures had been excavated and 
two hutsites discovered with remains of querns, loomweights, 
and some pottery. Another hutsite had appeared to the east of 
the main enclosure with well-defined postholes, and two small 
hutsites had been unearthed below the main site on the line of 
the ancient track across the hill. Here, besides a little pottery, 
almost the complete skeleton of an ox had been found. 


HANGLETON 

The excavations on the medieval site at Hangleton were 
in an interesting stage as the walls of a flint building were ap- 
pearing. A coin of Edward III minted at Durham in 1351-2 
had been found. Some of the quern fragments had been im- 
ported from Niedermendig. 


LAMB LEA (East Dean) 

The scanty and mangled remains of apparently a villa of 
simple type had been found. Under the westernmost room a 
furnace had been inserted, possibly for the drying of corn. It 
is 15 feet long and the drying floor(?) end is 8 feet square. 


MALLING 

Finds included two Saxon skeletons with an iron knife, a 
belt ring, and a bronze saucer brooch had been made on the 
surface of an early road at Church Lane Housing Estate. Near 
by and to one side of the ancient road was a group of seven 
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Romano-British cremations and a British coin similar to the 
tin coins found on the Caburn. 
BARPHAM (Angmering) 

The apses of the north and south transepts of Barpham 
church have been recovered. Walls have been found inside 
the Norman tower and an apse facing west symmetrical with 
these walls. From the presence of crushed Roman brick in the 
mortar the church may have been built over a Roman building. 
COCK HILL 

Finds on the Bronze Age site included ten Late Bronze 
Age loom weights, the possible shuttle of a loom, some fine 
examples of both upper and lower stones of querns, and three 
cremations buried probably in a wooden receptacle. 


AT THE MEETING HELD ON 25TH NOVEMBER, 1953 
HANGLETON 

In a corner of the flint building mentioned in the last 
minutes are the remains of two domed ovens, one on top of the 
other. The pierced tiles found scattered over the whole site 
now prove to be oven tiles. After photographing and survey- 
ing, the walls of the building were destroyed and earlier post- 
holes were found underneath. One post had been used in the 
later building. Small finds included a glass linen-smoother and 
a prick spur, both of medieval date. There are the remains 
of another medieval house adjoining. 
HERSTMONCEUX 

During trench digging at the Royal Observatory six vessels 
of early Romano-British date containing cremations were found. 
Two were of imported Gallo-Belgic ware, probably just post- 
Conquest, and one was of South-Eastern “B” ware with eye- 
brow pattern. In the latter vessel were the remains of a 
twisted-bronze pin. 
CISSBURY 

Excavations begun on March Ist on a flint mine shaft on 
Cissbury Hill on Borough land just outside the camp proved 
it to be eight feet in diameter and 20 feet deep. At 16 feet 
appeared almost the complete skeleton of an ox. At the same 
depth in chalk rubble came the skeleton of a young woman 
crushed by a fall of chalk. Numerous antler picks and punches 
were found and in one place an antler tine still in position in 
the chalk wall. Some tools of black unpatinated flint were 
found in the galleries. 
ARLINGTON 

The discovery of a Roman villa of corridor type near Chil- 
ver Bridge has been reported. 
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28th APRIL, 1954. 

Hangleton 

Mr. Holden had just started work again on the medieval 
village. Another arrow head of 13th century hunting type 
had been found. He had discovered by microphotographs 
(taken by Mr. Setchell of the Old Delabole Slate Co.) that 
one at least of the slates found in the excavations had come 
from Fumay in Belgium. 

He handed in a detailed interim report to be kept with the 
Committee’s minutes. 
Pagham 

Dr. Wilson reported the finding of an interesting highly- 
decorated Saxon pot in Pagham churchyard. 
Cock Hill 

Dr. Densham reported that he was continuing work at the 
Late Bronze Age site on Cock Hill, where he was finding sherds 
of earlier pottery at the bottom of the ditch. He had confirmed 
the horseshoe shape of the site. Two cremations had appeared, 
one under an L.B.A. hut. 
Selsey 

Dr. Desham also reported that a Roman well, four Iron 
Age hut-sites, and a series of Roman pits had been washed away 
by the sea at Selsey, also two medieval (?) wells. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES ON SOUTH DOWNS 


(WEST SUSSEX) 


THIS LIST HAS BEEN 


OFFICER, COUNTY HALL, CHICHESTER. 


A. Sites of National importance. 


Name of Sile 
Muntham Court, Findon 
Cissbury Camp and Flint 

Mines 
Harrow Hill Flint Mines 
Blackpatch Flint Mines 


Church Hill Flint Mines 
Stane Street 


Chichester Dykes and 
Devil’s Ditch 

Bow Hill - Kingley Vale 
across to Goosehill Camp 

Trundle Camp 

Fernbed Long Barrow 

Harting Beacon Area 


Type 
Celtic Village and fields 
Iron Age Camp. Neolithic 
Flint Mines 
Neolithic 
Neolithic (to be preserved 
from further ploughing) 
Neolithic 
Major Roman Road 


See S.A.C Ixxxv, 138 
Several periods 
Neolithic and Iron Age 


Neolithic 


Already reported by Miss 
P. Keef 


SENT TO THE COUNTY 


PLANNING 


Map Ref. 
112094 
140081 


080100 
094089 


111082 
931099- 
988140 
830126 


878110 
789154 
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Burpham Earthworks Saxon (?). Inside already 
ploughed 
Chichester-Silchester Roman Road. A posting station has 
recently been found near Weston’s Farm 844261 
Chanctonbury Ring Iron Age, Roman 
Thundersbarrow Camp and Iron Age, Romar 
Lynchets (Thunder’s Around 
Steps) — 230084 
Highdown Hill Iron Age, Roman, Saxon 095043 
Torberry Camp, Harting Iron Age 779204 


B. Sites of considerable but secondary importance. 


Park Brow (from further Late Bronze, Iron Age, 153091 
ploughing) Roman (stretch, of Celtic 
road and “circus’’) 
Newbarn Down, S. Slope One compound of Late 


of Harrow Hill Bronze Age Village stili 
unexcavated 
Court Hill, Charlton Iron Age (?) Camp 897137 


Graffham Down and 
Heyshott Barrows 


Bexley Bushes, Lavant 872099 
Devil’s Jump, Treytord Hill (regularly ploughed alongside 
now) 825173 


A small triangular area between two valleys in the N.W. 
corner of square immediately north of Burpham Farm. It 
contains a small but good example of a complete Celtic field 
system which has not yet been ploughed up. 

In the square as above the area lying between the main 
valley and the slope of Wepham Down to the east, the northern 
boundary being the bridle path and the southern the present 
hedge line. It contains strong evidence of large and perhaps 
long settlement. 

Lower Barpham Village. Medieval. 071092. 

The medieval village lies just to the west of the present 
Lower Barpham Farm. It is very disturbed and used as a hay 
meadow. 

Cissbury Area. There is a field at the foot of Cissbury | 
to the north and a little to the east of Canada Barn (148085) 
but on the southside of Findon-Sompting bridle path where 
ancient hutsites show up remarkably well on aerial photographs. 


ADDITIONS TO DOCUMENTS 


Among other interesting documents from the Stanmer 
Estate Office, received on loan from the Trustees of the 6th 
Earl of Chichester are :— 
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1. Large coloured plan of the Stanmer Park Estate on 
a roller. Drawn and surveyed by W. Figg, 1799. 

This is now fixed to the wall of the Library at Barbican 
House. 

2. Survey and Plan of Halland Park Estate, by T. Mar- 
chant, 1778. 

3. Plan of Dean and Hoathdown Farms, Piddinghoe, 
by W. Figg, 1806. 


K.W.D. 


INDEX TO VOL. XIII of S.N.Q. 


The Society and the Editor are under deep obligation to our 
member Mr. J. F. Wadey for having undertaken the laborious 
task of compiling the Index to Volume XIII (which will 
shortly be ready and available to members). 


OBITUARY 
THE REVEREND PERCY G. LANGDON, F.S.A. 


Although he only came to live in Sussex late in life the name 
of the Reverend Percy G. Langdon, F.S.A., will be remembered 
with gratitude in future years by those who are interested in the 
history of Sussex Churches. 

Mr. Langdon spent the busy working years of his life at Bed- 
ford Modern School for 36 years (1897-1933). At Bedford 
he taught music as well as history, re-organized the School 
museum, and initiated the School Archaeological Society. On 
retiring from school work he became the incumbent of Croxley 
Green, Hertfordshire; and during the war suffered injury there 
in a hostile air raid. In 1947 he came to live in Eastbourne 
and at once joined the Society. He also took up the study of 
Churches in the Archdeaconry of Hastings; and on several 
occasions gave descriptions of churches at local meetings of the 
Society. As the result of several years of hard work he wrote 
a short history of every church in the Archdeaconry, which he 
had hoped to publish. The cost of publication was prohibitive 
but he had typewritten copies made and presented them to 
various bodies including the Society. Full details will be found 
in Sussex Notes & Queries. for May, 1953, Vol. XIII p. 284. 
His work, like his lectures, was strictly factual and con- 
spicuously clear and well arranged, the essential details of each 
church being dealt with in the same order and on the same 
general plan. As a book of reference recording the churches as 
they stood in the middle years of this century Mr. Langdon’s 
book is of the greatest possible value. 
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Mr. Langdon was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1929. He served on the Council of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society from 1949 until his death on 26th 
January, 1954. 


F.B.S. 


REVIEW 


PETWORTH MANOR IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; BY LORD 
LECONFIELD. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford, 1954: 25s.) 

The manorial muniments of Petworth for the seventeenth 
century are remarkably complete, and include a terrier and a 
great map of 1610. It is largely round this map, reproduced in 
a series of sectional drawings, that Lord Leconfield has built 
his book. He has taken the reader on a personally conducted 
tour round the demesnes, the parks, the copyholds, and finally 
the town, pointing out the position and history of the various 
tenements—amongst which we meet such pleasant names as 
Robin Hood’s Garden, Widow Magicke’s Laces, and Bel- 
chambers Garlands. From the map is reproduced the interest- 
ing drawing of the old Petworth House, of which nothing 
survives in the present building except the chapel and the 
medieval cellar. This house had water laid on to its offices 
from the public piped supply, of which Lord Leconfield traces 
the history from its instalments by a rector about 1500, down 
to its re-org::isation in 1782 by the Earl of Egremont. There 
are sections on the iron works and the mills; and the first two 
chapters show very clearly the actual working of the manorial 
system at this period. The author points out that ‘the seven- 
teenth century witnessed a rash of mortgaging.’ ‘This is true 
of other places than Petworth, but it may be doubted if else- 
where it would be possible to draw up such a list as is given 
on p. 13 of the mortgagees arranged under their respective 
trades; it is a subject worth wider study. Is the assertion (also 
on p. 13) correct that a condition of a widow obtaining her 
‘free bench’ was that she should have been a spinster when she 
married? I do not think that this was a normal requirement. 
A very small point: on p. 67 reference to land ‘purchased of 
Person Dyrig’ is followed by the author’s comment that this 
‘would appear to mean a person named Derrick.’ But it must 
mean ‘Parson Derrick’ and probably refers to William Derrick 
who was presented to the vicarage of Chidham in 1579 and held 
that living until his death in 1625. .The book has a full index, 
and is produced with the usual excellence of the Oxford 
University Press. 


L.F.S. 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archeological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


Tue Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o British Museum, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration Work 
and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Kow, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found in S.4.C., Vol. 78. 

[P.T.O. 





GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PrippLe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Drints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified for your inspection. Music 
catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 
21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 














Farncomrar & Co. (1928) Lip. Printers, Lewes 





